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Q: As you look back at your 12 years here, Mr. 
hermerhorn, what is your most vigorous memo- 
? 


A: Oh, dear. It’s really awkward to say. I suspect 
2 very first concert at Carnegie Hall in New 
ork, with our old friend Eileen Farrell. It was 
ld, it was a success and it started the orchestra 
its way to the solid, first-class position it holds 
WwW €- 4 


: How would you describe the position of the 
chestra when you arrived on the scene? 
A: Well, I dont know if it’s proper to comment. 
iere were elements that were very strong. Some 
them are still there. But I came more or less with 
mandate to build a first-class orchestra, and I 
vess it’s just assumed that’s what wasn’t here be- 
re. 

Q: How about programing? 

A: Perforce, the orchestra had a short season and 

w demanding subscription programs. And those 

ograms are what build the orchestra. I mean, the 

ore serious and demanding programs it plays, the 

:er (an) orchestra you must have to do it. 

Q: And you tried to give them that challenge? 

A: Oh, we've played a great deal over the years 

many different styles, some of them more acces- 

ile than others to the audience, some more acces- 

e to the orchestra. I’ve tried. to present music 
€ the recent history of music — the last 200 
's to the present time. 

Q: Were you surprised at the hostile reactions 

at greeted some of your more avant-garde 

oices? 

A: I think it’s expected. The audience really 

sn’t taken contemporary music to its bosom, but 

at’s not a parochial problem, that’s a universal 

oblem. Nor is it confined to our time. It’s always 

en that way, it always will be that way. It’s the 

ture of art from the creative aspect, to expand, 

d I think it’s just assumed that audiences require 

ne to digest and accept the new. 


Q: In the past couple of decades we’ve seen or- 
estras rise to prominence in a number of cities 
e size of Milwaukee. Is this a movement that will 
ntine? : 

A: Well, that depends on two things — the appe- 
e of the community itself, and the stimulation of 
2 appetite by the professionals involved in the 
mmunity’s orchestra. There’s no reason why the 
eatest orchestra in the world can’t be located in 
2 city of Milwaukee. Or Des Moines. Or any- 
here — the middle of the Sahara. It’s a matter of 
lition and devotion and commitment. 


Q: It is more difficult, though, to build an orches- 
ain a smaller city. 
: Oh, sure. Many years ago Koussevitzky had 
issn. idea to start a music festival in the mid- 
2 of the Berkshire Mountains. That madness is 
‘Ww a common occurrence all over this country and 
over the world. 


Q: How do you feel generally about the level of 
e performing arts in this country? 
A: Oh, I think since World War II, the transfor- 


mation has been truly remarkable. I was just. 
watching last night on PBS, live from Lincoln Cen- 
ter, a full-length ballet. This was unheard of even a 
few years ago. I conducted the first complete 
American-staged “Swan Lake” in Memphis in the 
summer (of) 1965. Traveling companies had 
brought it in,’ but it had never been staged in the 
United States before. The growth has been so dy- 
namic, I just hope that it can sustain itself. We here, 
for example, have been on a plateau in the orches- 
tra for some time now. I believe the opera has 
reached a certain plateau, and it’s momentarily 
fixed there as well. There was no ballet company 
when I arrived here. And moreover, there was no 
Art Center. It was just the sheer desire of a few 
people — mainly one, Peg (Bradley) — that man- 
aged to provide them with a very respectable (art 
museum). 


Q: Do you feel that the American educational 
system is doing all it can to provide intelligent audi- 
ences for the performing and visual arts? 


A: I can’t comment on that because I really don’t 
know what they do. Moreover, I don’t really know 


that it’s (a) valid (concept). (Radio programs like) 
the Voice of Firestone, the Bell Telephone Hour, the 
6:30 broadcasts of the NBC Symphony — if it. 
weren’t for those, I don’t know where my musical 
education would have come from. You see, it’s a 
byproduct — a wonderful byproduct — to have a 
major and superior musical aggregation in the 
community, not only to provide superior musical 
presentations, but (a) cadre of pedagogs (as well). 
They live in all parts of the community, they may 
teach privately and they give their own concerts — 
chamber music, trios, quartets. So that the really 
vital proselytizing is done by the organization it-. 
self. 


Q: You first made your reputation conducting for 
the ballet. Did you enjoy the transition to the con- 
cert hall? 


A: It was always simultaneous. While I was mu- 
sical director of (American) Ballet Theatre, I was 
also assistant conductor of the New York Philhar- 
monic and music director of the New Jersey Sym- 
phony and guest conducting countless symphony 
orchestras and also opera. As a matter of fact, my 
long stay at Ballet Theatre was more a convenience 
than anything else inasmuch as my then wife (Lupe 
Serrano) was a ballerina. 


-Q: And you still fancy working for the stage? 
A: Oh, I love it. When it’s good, it’s very, very 
good. But when it’s junky — i 4 


Q: In looking back at your tenure here, are the: 
any performances that stand out? Or does one con- e 
cert burn out the memory of the last? 

A: Well, as Toscanini used to say, “The next con- 
cert is always the most important.” I can recall 50 
or 60 performances that were really, I think, ex- 
traordinary. This orchestra is rare because it’s so 
agile — so musically agile. It’s nimble and quick, 
and it can change styles, and it can play virtually 
anything. That I’m very proud of. Also, the number 
of concerts in the series — the increase. The fond- 
est moment is the moment of the last 12 years. 
They rather get capsulized, and I have no regrets 
and no compunctions. It’s a very tender feeling for 
a person to have. 


Q: Isn’t it true, ugh, that this city has been 
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kind of spoiled by having a resident 
“tieisic. director who really resides 
- Wee? - 
“aA: Well, I guess it’s not that com- 
- ROR any more. It used to be very 
“commion. Directors had just one or- 
.qHestra, and now they take several. 
Q: At the moment, though, you 
:n to devote yourself seriously to 
mmposing? 
‘A: That's what I’m committed to, 
and that’s what I want in the next 
~, period in my life. I mean, J know that 
ed only answer Is just to take (the) 
time. 


-» Q: How did you get into conduct- 
ing? Has it been an interest of yours 
~$tnee childhood? 
/{1 A‘ 1 can’t ever remember wanting 
-4o-do anything else. The radio pro- 
grams took me, mystified me, en- 
--tfanced me. I wanted to dance, not 
_ knowing what dance was, but just 


the movement, the kinesthetic appa- 
ratus that goes with it. I had no 


. voice, like John Charles Thomas or 


Bobby Breen. (But I listened to) 


A: I'm sure of it — and of accura- 
cy. 


Q: 1 was once told that Leopold 
Stokowski, for instance, would sim- 
ply cut out great blocks of music, so 
that he could go from climax to cli- 
max. 


A: Not only that, but when it got 
hard. I won't name names, but in 
orchestras where I've gone to con- 
duct, I've found that the last pages — 
like the last pages of ‘“‘Petrushka” — 
have beem glued together. Or even 
before that, the very idea that the 
first performance of the Beethoven 
violin concerto should be interrupted 
so the soloist could show off his 
tricks — fiddling between his knees 
and behind his back and so forth. 


Q: At the same time, though, aren’t 
audience anticipations much greater 
today? 

A: Yes, they demand more and 
expect more. And they’re far more 
knowledgeable. It’s true in all the 
performing arts. You just can’t get 
away with playing like many of the 
performances of the immediate past. 


Michel Piastro and Phil Spitalny and 
His All-Girl Orchestra and Frank 
Munn and Jessica Dragonette. 

Q: Amazing, isn’t it, how radio 
was able to conjure up so much more 
of an illusion than television? 


Kenneth Schermerhorn 


Q: In recordings? 

A: Not only in recordings, but in 
(all) the media we were talking 
about — first radio, then television. 
And the proximity of both. Now you 
don’t have to go to New York or 
some exotic place. You can hear 
first-class opera in many of the 
smaller houses in the United States. 
We did a “Eugene Onegin” in Balti- 
more, really first class — terrific 
chorus, wonderful sets, a wonderful 
orchestra, fine singers who also act, 
long periods of rehearsal. 

Q: It wasn’t always like that? 

A: No. Opera in the United States 
used to be, “Stay out of my way be- 
cause I cross the stage here.’’ Not 
only that, but the stars would show 
up an hour before the performance. 
You can imagine how much integra- 
tion was engaged in (such a) per- 
formance. 

Q: Do you see any possibility that 
the electronic media will eventually 
eliminate the necessity for live per- 
formances? 

A: Well, yot remember “Brave 
New World.” I don't see it happening 
in the context within which we live. 


A: Oh, it was wild. I couldn't fig- 
ure out how they could start and stop 
it, and I used to try to keep it going 
all the time, even when they were 
talking. It was total magic, absolute 
magic. 


Q: Were your parents musically 
oriented? 

A: No, my father was a profession- 
al football player. And my mother 
was a Belgian housewife who made 
terrific waffles. 


Q: And you went to public school 
and listened to the radio? 


A: Yes, and listened to the sym- 
phony orchestra at Radio City Music 
Hall. That was a terrific orchestra. 
And I always got tickets to (NBC’s) 
Studio 8-H on Saturday. I remember 
sitting about row C or something, 
and it was a concert performance of 
“Otello” that Toscanini was doing, 
and I didn’t breathe for about five 
minutes. I was starting to get dizzy, I 
was so excited and so frightened. 


Q: Do you think levels of perform- 
ance have risen over the years? 


If you're going to have the thrill of 
listening to a Beethoven symphony, 
you still have to have all those people 
on stage and the necessary accouter- 
ments. I can see technology getting 
to the point of synthesis that could 
create that sensation and any other 
new sensations and induce them 
somehow through the feelings or 
through implanting something. 
Walking into the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum in New York City or sitting 
quietly in an opera house waiting for 
the golden curtain to open — that 
sensation may be synthesized, but it 


cannot be replaced, and certainly Ido | 


not see it in our lifetime. ' 


Q: But might not the financial and 
energy crunch encourage an ever- | 
heavier dependency on the media? 

A: The budgets of performing arts 


organizations and museums are sky- " 
rocketing. It’s a price that was once - 
assumed by other financial forces. I | 


can see where, somewhere in the dim 


future, generations to come might : 


find it an absurd and archaic encum: ' 
brance to have 18 violins playing all ! 
the same notes, but my imagination’, 
stops before that. ae 


“ 


